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Iron
Iron is essential for the formation of hemoglobin, the pigment
tu which Wood owes its red color. About three grams or two-
thirds of all the iron in the body is contained in the hemoglobin.
At birth, the body contains a sufficiently large reserve of iron to
supply the needs of the infant until the milk diet can be supple-
mented with other sources of the element.
The form of iron in the diet is important since the body can
only assimilate the soluble form.40 Some foodstuffs comparatively
rich in iron are nevertheless poor sources of it for nutritional
purposes since the iron is present in a non-soluble form. For
example, in spinach only about one-fourth of its iron content is
available for the body whereas in eggs and milk all of the iron
is in a readily utilizable form. Many simple inorganic salts of
iron are assimilated by the body and such salts may be used to
supply the mineral if the diet needs a supplementary amount of
iron.
The normal adult man needs about 10 to 12 milligrams of iron
per day; women during pregnancy probably require about 17
milligram? per day. Children need somewhat less than adults. A
nutritional form of anemia results if the iron intake is too low
or if the iron is not properly assimilated. A diet rich in calcium
and of only moderate iron content is able to maintain the normal
composition of the blood.35 If the calcium intake is reduced,
anemia may occur, even though the diet contains the same amount
of iron.
The amount of iron in milk is small and varies between 0.2
and 0.5 parts per million parts of milk.41 Higher values have
been found but it is believed that an increased iron content is due
to contamination of the milk by contact with iron equipment.
Milk can dissolve appreciable amounts of iron, and if increased
amounts are present they may cause the milk to develop a dis-
agreeable flavor.
Copper
^Nutritionists state that the normal adult needs about three
milligrams of copper per day; the child from 1.5 to 2.5 milli-